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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MORNING HYMN FOR HENRY H. B. 
We've safely passed another night 
Beneath the Almighty’s care, 
O, may our thoughts with coming light, 
Rise to our God in prayer. 
May prayer exalt our hearts above 
The trifling things we see, 
And seek through thy redeeming love 
True happiness from Thee. 


May we with dread behold the way 
Which sinners choose to go; 

Keep us, O God, throughout this day 
Even all our days below. 

We know, without thy blessed care, 
Our strength, our life is gone, 

Keep us from every hidden snare, 

Or we shall be undone. 

O, may thy grace with greater light 
Than morning’s brightest ray, 

Beam on our soul—give moral sight, 
And bring Eternal day. , N. B. 


NARRATIVE. 

















Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
’ READING IN THE NIGHT. 
BY FRANCES. 

‘*Emily, Emily,” said Angenette Williams to 
her sister, long after they had retired, ‘* Don’t you 
hear a noise?” ‘* Yes—hark!” answered Emily, 
ina whisper, just awakened from a sound sleep. 
They listened a moment in breathless silence; 
then said Angenette, ‘‘ What is it like?” 

**A little like distant thunder,’’ answered 
Emily; ‘‘ but it is perfectly clear,” she continued, 
. - drew aside the curtains at the head of her 

ed. 

‘“* What can it be?” said Angenette, as the low 
rumbling ceased. ‘‘ There, now, I hear a step, 


and strained their eyes, to see if any thing was in 
the room, which ought not to be, but there was 
nothing to be seen. They listened a moment 
more and hearing nothing, laid their heads again 
upon their pillows, and tried to get to sleep, but 
the noise had started them so much, it was a long 


Angenette arose very early, opened the door into 
an adjoining chamber, where a friend slept, who 
was boarding with them, Tirzah Locke. She 
was sleeping, but Angenette, being very anxious 
to know if she had heard the noise the night be- 
fore, awoke her, and seating herself on the bed- 
side asked, ‘‘ Tirzah, did you hear any noise last 
night after you went to bed??? ‘I did not,” an- 
swered her friend, ‘‘ I went immediately to sleep.” 
At that moment Emily came in, saying, ‘‘ what 
could it be. I think it must have been midnight, 
for we had been asleep, when we heard a noise 


like something heavy, rolling very slowly. It was 





come in here last night, but we were frightened 
almost to death.”’ 
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we heard footsteps. We should have got up and 


‘* Might it not have been a horse and carriage 
passing ?’’ asked Tirzah Locke. 

‘‘Oh no,” answered Emily, ‘‘ it was in the 
house. We could not have heard a carriage so 
far from the street as our chamber. Besides the 
steps we heard were not like thyse of a horse.” 
Tirzah did not choose to say anything more about 
the noise, and after the girls had inquired of all in 
the house to no effect, the subject died away. 
Tirzah could have informed them of the cause of 
the noise, if she had been so disposed; for she sat 
up the night before until after midnight to read, 
and as the evening was very warm, she did not 
close the window until just before she went to bed. 
The window moved very hard, and as she drew it 
down slowly, it made the strange noise which so 
alarmed Angenette and Emily, succeeded by her 
footsteps across the chamber. Tirzah Locke was 
a girl, who really desired to be useful and make 
every body around her happy. But she did not 
think it necessary, to say that she heard a noise be- 
fore she went to bed, when she was asked if she 
heard it after; or to say she made it herself. 

There was nothing she loved so well to do, as 
to sit up late at night, after all others in the house 
had retired, to read. She did not perceive any 
immediate effect upon her eyes or nerves, and as 
she could arise just as bright and early in the 
morning, and all the hours of the day were occu- 
pied in study, except those which she must have 
to exercise and repair her wardrobe, she could not 
possibly conceive any harm in doing so. THow- 
ever, she thought it probable, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liams might not be pleased to have her remain up 
so long at night, and therefore wished to conceal 
it from them. The shutting of the window was the 
first time she had disturbed any one, and this, she 
thought would soon be forgotten. Her custom 
was, to change her afternoon for a night dress—to 
wrap a large blanket around herself, which cover- 
ed her from head to foot, then recline back a 
large easy chair against the side of the room, 
which stood near the table, and place herself in 
it in the most comfortable position. 

Thus she alwaysread. And two or three times, 
fell asleep there, and rested very comfortably un- 
til morning, when she found her lamp still burning 
or the oil entirely gone. When this was the case, 
she thought it best to carry her lamp to the kitch- 
en, and as soon as possible to replace the mis- 
spent oil. She had never been suspected. Some 
weeks after this, one night Mr. Williams arose to 
prepare some medicine for his wife who was un- 
well, and as he opened the door he thought he 
perceived a smoke. He went to the stairs, found 
he was not mistaken, and hurried up to ascertain 
the cause. He opened the door where his daugh- 
ters slept, but it was not there—he opened anoth- 
er—then hastily that of Tirzah’s chamber. The 
smoke rushed out so that he was obliged to step 
back to get his breath. But in amoment he went 
back, and opened the windows. The smoke was 
so dense, he could not see any thing in the room, 
and thinking that Tirzah could not live there long, 
his next step was to the bed, but she was not 
there. At that moment there was a blaze near 
the table, which discovered Tirzah lying in the 
large chair, surrounded by flames, and apparently 
suffocated. Mr. Williams caught her from the 
fire, carried her down stairs away from the smoke, 
and roused his family. They all assisted to put 
out the fire, which was accomplished with some 





2 Rot very loud, though it seemed near, and then 


dent that Tirzah had fallen asleep reading, and in 
her sleep, thrown out her arm towards the light, 
with the book in her hand, or left it leaning against 
the lamp or somehow so, for it was almost entire- 
ly consumed, and there was nothing else which 
would take fire so easily. It was a beautiful an- 
nual which had been given to her, by her mother. 
There was a large place burnt in the top of the 
table—a small place in the floor, and the whole 
covering of thé chair. Tirzaly was stifled, almost 
beyond recovery, and it was long before she could 
be revived. Then she was almost delirious, in 
view of the consequences of her carelessness, and 
her narrow escape. She was sick a number of 
days. As she became better, her heart burst 
forth into a thousand thanksgivings, for the merci- 
ful interposition of the Almighty Sovereign of the 
Universe, and before she was completely recover- 
ed, she had surrendered herself to Him entirely. 
This providence led her to serious reflections, 
which resulted in a happy change of character. 
She was lovely and amiable before, but now, she 
was truly good. And pure and holy were the in- 
fluences of her gentle spirit felt to be, upon Emily 
and Angenette. The fire was never spoken of, 
for they wished not to wound her feelings; and 
what could they say against an incident so glo- 
rious in its effects. They did not think of the 
trifling loss, of course, for what is the loss of a table, 
a house, or even a world, when placed in a bal- 
ance against the worth of an immortal soul. 
* -#* *. * * 

Some years after, I saw Tirzah, a young woman. 
It was near the close of a warm, still afternoon, in 
midsummer. Not a breath of air was stirring. 
The leaves and flowers looked languid, and all 
nature seemed lifeless. Tirzah sat in an open 
window. A fan and glass; were in one hand, and 
the other moved cautiously over the branch of a 
rose bush, which grew'so near the window, that it 
entered the room upon its being raised. Her thin, 
delicate fingers rested on the soft velvet leaves of 
a rose, which she broke off, and was placing the 
glass to her eye, through which to look at it, when 
a gentleman came in, and sitting near her, said 
tenderly, ‘‘ How are your eyes this afternoon?” 
‘* No better,” was the reply. ‘‘ Ihave just been 
trying to distinguish the colors of some flowers, 
but they seem to me all blended and indistinct.” 

‘* Well, my love, be comforted,” said he, 
‘*there may yet be help forthem. Then after a 
moment’s pause he continued, ‘‘It is certainly, 
exceedingly to be regretted, that in your youthful 
ardor to improve and inform yourself, you should 
adopt a course so fatal to your sight. But let the 
thought console you, that you did it conscientious- 
ly. And if you should never recover it, confide in 
me, my dear Tirzah. You know I have promised 
to lead and sustain you through life, and impart 
all the joy and happiness, which the fondness of my 
heart can know.’’ 

**] do trust in your kindness, my husband,” 
she answered, ‘‘ comforted by your sympathy, and 
happy in your love, but would not trespass upon 
your time.” 

** Do not fear that, Tirzah,” said he, ‘‘ and now 
our carriage has come, and I will take you to ride, 
if you please. You said this morning you should 
be better able to go out this afternoon; if you are, 
Mary will get your dress.” 

‘*T feel pretty well; answered Tirzah, ‘* and 
shall enjoy the ride, I think,” then kindly said, 
turning to her servant, ‘‘ You may get my things, 
Mary, if you will.” Soon, the affectionate hus- 
band, with his ‘unfortunate and sightless wife 





difficulty, and then to seek the cause. It was evi- 














leaning upon his arm, was walking through his 
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splendid garden, to the carriage, now and then 
stopping to gather flowers for her, that she might 
not lose their fragrance with their beauty. 

Tirzah had married a man, whose circumstan- 
ces, habits, and affections, were all she could de- 
sire. But who could envy her. She had trans- 

ressed organic laws, and organic suffering must 
be the punishment. And who would not be more 
happy with two eyes, and the mere necessaries of 
life, than without them, in possession of a kingdom. 

Let my young friends who have eyes, and would 
keep them, avoid as much as possible reading at 
night, or at twilight. North Brookfield, Ms. 











RELIGION. 


A CALL TO DUTY. 


We have often been struck with the simple and 
effectual methods which God takes to remind his 
creatures of their duties and obligations to himself. 
The following fact illustrates our idea. 

It was at the close of day, when the children 
had left their sports and returned to their quiet 
homes, when nothing broke the stillness of the 
hour but the rattling cart or wagon drawn by the 
weary beast to the place of his release and rest, 
that little H. and Z. sat at the window waiting the 
return of their father. Like children they talked 
with each other, and then asked their mother 
questions, and listened to the explanations which 
she gave. ‘Their conversation soon turned to se- 
rious subjects. such as heaven and a preparation 
for its joys. H. wished he was prepared to go 
there, and said he meant to be happy, and hoped 
his father ‘‘ would get happy.” The hour to re- 
tire soon arrived. But before they lay down to 
rest, said H. ‘‘ Will you pray with us, mother, to 
night? Other little children’s mothers pray with 
them.” This request was unexpected, and touch- 
ed a mother’s heart, who had never yet bowed with 
her little ones in prayer. She declined by saying, 
‘© You had better ask your father when he comes in 
to pray with you.” It was not long before the fa- 
ther entered, when this little son said to him, 
‘* Father, we want you to pray with us to-night.” 
The father immediately replied that he could not. 
*©O! yes you can,” exclaimed his little daughter, 
** you can pray; if you.only say a few words, God 
will hear you.” She then repeated some appro- 
priate passages of Scripture as proof of what she 
had said, and the readiness with which she did it 
surprised her parents. She told her father about 
the Saviour—what he had said; but their united 
entreaties availed nothing. They fell asleep 
without hearing the fervent supplications of father 
or mother, that God would prepare their dear 
children for that heaven to which their thoughts in 
early life had been directed by the kind teacher, 
and by the word of God. 

What a timely, eloquent and powerful sermon! 
God seemed to open the mouths of these babes to 
speak and enforce the truth! Who could sup- 
ere their feelings under such circumstances? 

as not a reproof administered, more forcible and 
alarming than could come from another? That 
father and mother felt that they have neglected 
their duty, and this was an admonition to them no 
longer to neglect it. They were then beginning 
to ask for the way of life under the conviction of 
the Holy Spirit. May they be brought to bow 
with their offspring before the throne of God in 
humble adoration and praise, all being saved by 
the blood of Christ.—S. S. “Treasury. 





HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

All seek to be happy. The youngest child in 
the Sabbath School as well as the oldest, desires 
happiness. Some expect to find it in riches, some 
seek for it in scenes of vice, while others resort to 
the attracting but deceptive charms of company 
and amusement. They try one pursuit, and soon 
turn to another, but continue unsatisfied. Some- 
times the child feels a little disappointment when his 
sports, in which he had anticipated great delight, 
prove unsatisfactory, or even leave a sting behind. 


Why is it that children cannot be perfectly hap- 
py in their sports, Why can nothing of this na- 
ture satisfy the young and sportive mind? I will 
tell you. This mind is not made for earth. All 
earthly objects decay and die, and therefore the 
pleasure which they afford cannot continue. Not 
so with the soul; that will live on, long after all 
things that we now behold have perished. When 
the whole earth, the glorious sun, and the twinkling 
stars, have all ceased to exist, that will still con- 
tinue to live andthink. How then can it be happy? 

Permit me to answer this question by telling a 
short story. A few days agolI saw a little boy 
who appeared to be very happy, and I inquired 
why he was so happy now, when only a few days 
since he said he was very unhappy? He said that 
** he had been unhappy because he was a great 
sinner. He felt that he had been very wicked in 
not giving his heart to the Saviour who had done 
so much for himinstead of loving the world, as he 
had. He felt that he ought, first of all, to have 
loved his heavenly Father.” 

‘* But now,” said he, ‘‘ I am happy, for I feel 
that my sins have been forgiven. 1 prayed to God 
to give me a new heart, for I felt that my heart 
was very wicked, I now love the Saviour because 
he died to save me, and yet lives to intercede for 
me, and for others. O, how I wish all my young 
companions knew how happy religion can make 
them! Now I have no fears, for 1 know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” Are you seeking, dear young 
friends, for the same kind of pleasure as did this 
little boy? Ifso, happy are you. This, and this 
alone, can satisfy your immortal mind. 1. 3 








MORALITY. 


LITTLE BILLY AND HIS CHIPS, 

Little Billy was a poor boy. His mother work- 
ed very hard to get him and his little sisters food 
and clothing. He was obedient and kind, loved 
his books and schools. He might be seen every 
Sabbath in his class. Billy would run errands for 
his mother, and between the hours of school, he 
would pick up chips to make a fire for his poor 
mother. Sometimes for a whole week, Billy’s 
chips were all the wood his mother had. 

Many wicked children in his neighborhood 
would steal chips wherever they could find them. 
But Billy would go into the shop, or where the 
men were at work, and ask the men for them, and 
would not touch them till they gave him leave. 
So while other boye were carried to prison for 
stealing and were afraid of every constable that 
came along, Billy was not alarmed or carried 
away by any of them. He picked up his chips 
and carried them home to his poor mother; but he 
would not go with other bad boys. 

There was one place where Billy went for chips 
oftener than to any others. It was where his 
teacher worked. He loved his teacher and his 
teacher loved him. He gave Billy as many chips 
as he could. He would fill his basket and run 
home to his mother saying, ‘‘ my teacher gave me 
these.” ‘This little boy was poor, but he had kind 
friends. He had friends because he was an hon- 
est and kind boy. When his mother tells him to 
go to school, he always obeys her. On the Sab- 
bath he may be seen on his way to the Sabbath 
School with his Testament. He passes many 
wicked boys in the streets, but he never stops to 
speak with them or join them in their wicked 
sports. A. 

THE SERPENT. 
At last it biteth like a serpent, and slingeth like an adder. 
Proverbs xxiii: 32. 

A company of persons once left their homes to 
take a voyage to sea, in order to learn all they 
could about different places, and people abroad. 
They found it a very delightful employment, and 
each assisted one another in trying to remember 
the information they had gained. After having 











visited different countries, and become a little ac- 
quainted with their manners and customs, they 





—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
thought of returning home full of hope and joy. 
but alas, their joy was turned to mourning, and 
they had to sail home again in sorrow. . One day 
they went ashore at a place that looked very jp. 
viting, where the shrubbery looked very green 
and the tall trees afforded a delightful shade. jj 
at once they espied at a distance a tremendous ger. 
pent, and immediately returned to the ship for more 
help, intending to kill it if possible, and take his 
beautiful skin home. They were soon on shore 
again, but what was their dismay when they per. 
ceived that the monster had already coiled himself 
around one of their companions who had wander. 
ed into the woods by himself, and he was devoured 
before they could reach him. 

Some serpents are so strong that they can ep. 


and can open their mouths so wide as to swallow 
it all at once. 

This man was in an awful situation, was he not? 
But he who uses intoxicating drinks reminds me 
very much of him; when he takes a glass now and 
then, he is like the man who strayed into the 
woods; when he takes one regularly every day, 
the serpent is in sight; when he takes two a day 
the serpent has seized him; when he takes one 
whenever he can get it, the serpent has broken 
his bones; and when he falls down and gets killed 
in the street through being drunk, the serpent has 
swallowed him whole, for his body is dead, and 
his soul lost for ever. Oh dreadful! 

The friends of the man could take no more pleas. 
ure in travelling, but returned home very sorrowful, 

The friends and relations of the drunkard can 
take no more pleasure in his company, and it fills 
them with sorrow to think of his awful death. 

Dear children, keep out of the way of the ser. 
pent. Avoid the path that leads to the path of 
ruin, and you will be safe. I hope now you will 
tell your parents that you wish to sign the ‘tee. 
total temperance pledge.” —S. S. Gleaner. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE GREEN SNAKE, 
BY FRANCES.—No. 2. 

The boys thought a moment what they should 
do, then concluded to go and find each a four- 
leaved clover, to wish with. They had not looked 
long, before Charles caine out into the grass, say- 
ing, ‘‘ What are you looking for?” 

‘* Four-leaved clover,” was the reply. 

‘* What are they good for?” asked Charles. 

‘¢ To wish with,” answered one of them. 

‘** Why how can you wish with those? I don’t 
understand it,”? said Charles. 

Albert explained it by saying, as he pointed to 
the grass, ‘‘ There, you see all these clovers 
have three leaves on astem; oncein a great place 
there are four on a stem. If we can find one, you 
will take hold of two leaves, and I two, and wish 
and pull, then the one who gets the stem will have 
the wish.” 

‘« Tt is something like pulling apart a wish-bone,” 
said Charley, ‘‘ but do you believe we should ever 
have our wish? Father says it is all nonsense.” 

** No, I don’t suppose we shall,” replied Al- 
bert, ‘‘ but there is some fun in wishing if we don’t 
get it; sometimes we wish with these long stalks 
of grass, that have a thick bunch on the top. 
They are full of sap, and if we can get them out, 
just right they are. Albert could not tell him quite 
as well as he could show him, so he drew two 
spires of the particular kind of grass, and giving 
one to Charley said, ‘‘ Now see me,” and he 
turned it upside down, and pressed the sap all to 
the top—then said, ‘‘ Now do yours just so, with 
your thumb carefully ;” and there was a small drop 
on the opening at the top. And Alfred said, 
‘* Now wish, and touch the drops together, and 
the one who gets the whole, will have his wish.” 
They did so, and as the drops mingled on Char- 
ley’s grass they all laughed heartily, and Emily 





came out to ask them if they did not hear the bell 
for breakfast. After they had eaten, Emily beck- 
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twine themselves around a cow, crush all its bones, 
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oned them into the back-kitchen, where a long, 
wide board was laid upon two benches, with an old 
pair of thick leather gloves upon it. Emily took 
from an old closet near, a large glass can, full of 
water, containing the little green snake, and plac- 
ed it upon the board, saying, they must not touch 
it, while she went up stairs to get something else. 

Charles looked earnestly at it a few seconds, 
and said, what is it? Why, it is a snake! and he 
screamed with all his might, and ran into the sit- 
ting room to his father, who was talking with Mr. 
Hamilton, and said, ‘‘Do come and see what 
Emily has got out here, father, do come; and he 
got hold of his father’s hand, and pulled, and en- 
treated, so that he got up and went, followed by 
Mr. Hamilton. Emily now came down, and the 
two gentlemen took chairs, and seated themselves 
near, to see whai she was going to do. 

She took the cover from the glass, turned out 
the water, and put on the old leather gloves. 

««Why do you put on those gloves, if it will 
not bite?” asked Albert. 

‘Because its body is covered with a dirty 
slime,” she answered, and she took an old piece 
of white cloth from the rag-bag, and turning the 

lass down on one side, laid the cloth at the mouth. 
When the snake crawled out, it left a slimy track 
behind it, upon the cloth. At first, it moved about 
the board rather slowly; but soon went quite fast, 
and tried to get off. When it came to the edge 
ofthe board, Emily touched it gently with her 

loves, and it went towards Albert. He moved 
back a little and said, ‘‘I suppose it is hungry, 
but I cannot afford a luncheon off my fingers to- 
day.” When Emily thought they had seen it 
move about long enough, she took a microscope 
from her pocket, and putting on her glove again, 
requested her father to show the boys how to ex- 
amine the snake, while she held it. So sitting 
upon the board she placed her hands lengthwise 
upon the snake, to keep it still, and the boys look- 
ed long and delightedly at its varied and beautiful 
skin. Then she moved her hand a little away 
from its head, that they might see how exquisitely 
that was formed. The boys said they never saw 
any thing so curious in their lives. One moment 
Alfred saw silver scales bordered with gold, and 
Then he saw veins, of 
gold, and green, and all colors, running in all di- 
rections. Then there was something down be- 
tween the high ridges on its back, that looked like 
beautifully painted flowers—and its eye, ‘‘ Oh it 
was enough to make me jump a rod,” said Alfred, 
‘*so frightful.” But there was something splen- 
did round it, and he could not tell what it was like. 
At first he thought it was like a fringe, made of 
every thing rich and beautiful. Then he looked 
again, and said it did not look at all as it did first, 
and it changed so, that the longer he looked the 
more difficult it was to say what it resembled. 

All the boys said the same, and when they had 
all looked enough, and the snake had become 
quite uneasy, she told thein all to stand back, and 
she took away her hands. She did not know but 
the snake might spring off the board for having 
been confined so long, but it only coiled itself up, 
and laid quite still. The boys thought it very good 
natured, and were almost in love with it for being 
so gentle, and so beautiful. Emily said if they 
had seen it enough, she would let it go. But they 
wished to keep it. Alfred said they could preserve 
it in alcohol, and it would always be as beautiful 
asnow. She said the poor little creature had al- 
ready suffered a great deal for their enjoyment, 
and she thought it would be cruel to keep it any 
longer. The boys saw that Emily was right, and 
she carried it, coiled in her hand, some distance 
from the house, and let it go. When she return- 
ed, she related to her father and uncle the whole 
story from the very beginning, and added, that she 
thought this would be a good way to show her 
brothers that God had made nothing to be hated. 
Nothing—ever so evil, that is not admirably form- 
ed, and adapted to its condition. Her father com- 
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said that to complete the instructions of Emily, he 
would send them each a beautiful book, showing 
that God has not only made every thing beautiful, 
and to be admired, but for some great and wise 
purpose. That every creature moves in a sphere 
marked out by its wonderful Creator—God. 
North Brookfield, Ms. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the S. S. Treasury. 
AN EXAMPLE. 
Whilst a teacher connected with a Sabbath 
School in the city of New York, was on a visit to 
the house of a friend, the conversation turned upon 
the collection and disposition of money in the 
school. A little boy, not more than five years of 
age, standing by, was much ihterested in the con- 
versation, and inquired if the heathen children had 
any Bibles to read. The teacher told him that 
they had but a very few. ‘* Then,” said he, ‘I 
will save my money for them.” Some months 
afterwards, the teacher who had forgotten the con- 
versation, called again upon the family, and judge 
of her surprise, when the little boy went up stairs, 
and brought down the amount of his savings, one 
hundred and two cents, which had been given him 
by his father to spend. This little child, upon 
hearing the teacher advert to the poor heathen 
children, was willing to go without his toys and 
confectionary, that he had been in the habit of 
buying, in order to give his money to obtain Bi- 
bles for the heathen. A little girl, also, who was 
living at service, when the ehildren met in the 
school room to receive their New Year’s presents, 
gave to her teacher ten cents, which had been 
given her to spend on that day. Another little 
girl gave her teacher a shilling, which had been 
given her for a like purpose. Sabbath School 
scholars, will you read the above accounts, which 
are strictly true, and think of the poor destitute 
heathen boys and girls? Compare their situation 
with yours. The sun rises and sets for them, the 
earth yields her fruits for their support—but they 
thank not the ‘‘ Giver of all good ” for his kindness 
to them; the Sabbath morning comes, but with it 
no ‘‘sound of the church-going bell,’”—for all 
days are alike to them; and when the sun goes 
down, and they retire to repose, no voice ascends 
to the Father of all, to thank him for his kindness 
and mercy to them through the day; but they live 
as it were but to die. 1 might tell you of many 
little heathen children, who have learned in the 
Sabbath School to read and spell, and have been 
made quite happy, by means of the money that has 
been sent from Christian countries; but you have 
probably read them. Then [ hope you will be en- 
couraged, and give your mite for so good a cause 
as this, and if you have not a missionary society in 
your school, form one, and by means of the cent a 
week, which any boy or girl may save, you can 
gather money enough to buy Bibles and other 
books for the children of ignorance. W. B. T. 








CURIOUS KIND OF EXCUSES, 


A gentleman not long since visited a large and 
flourishing Sabbath School. He had not been in 
the room long, before the Superintendent inform- 
ed him, that one of his classes was destitute of a 
teacher, and asked him if he would take charge of 
it. He signified his willingness, and was conduct- 
ed to a very interesting class of lads. He being a 
stranger, something was very naturally said, re- 
specting the absence of their teacher. The boys 
said, with some feeling, ‘‘ he is not here more than 
half the time; and when he does come he does not 
know much about the lesson. When he makes an 
excuse to the class, they are curious kind of excuses.” 

Now, these are grave charges, considering 
whence they come. 
Christian fidelity. They were evidently not made 
without good reason. Who could be willing to 
meet or stand against such an accusation? Who 
could be guilty of such remissness of duty, when 











mended her very affectionately, and the boys also, 
for having done as Emily desired. Their uncle 





voluntarily assumed? The best school that exists 


would soon run down under such teachers. 


scholars would lose all interest in studying Scrip- 
ture, 


They are impeachments of 
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Souls would go down to hell if much de- 
pended on their exertion. How can a teacher so 
little interested, meet his class.at all? How can 
he pretend to be a Chgistian? If he has not love 
enough to influence him in this work, has he love 
to God and man, which entitle him tothe name 
of Christian? Such an one isa burden toa school; 
the cause of painful anxiety to the superintendent. 
How then must he feel to have a whole class come 
with complaints of this kind?—-S.S. Treasury. 





THE NURSERY. 





A POOR STAFF. 


Our little readers have all seen their grandfa- 
ther, or some aged or lame person, walk with a 
staffor cane. They lean upon it, and it helps to 
support them when their limbs are weak, or they 
have lost the use of one. Very often, persons can- 
not walk at all without the aid of such a staff. 
‘**Mary, Mary,” says your grandfather, ‘ bring 
me my staff, and I will go out with you and see 
the lambs and chickens.” You see the poor man 
cannot go a step without his staff, and if Mary is 
kind and attentive to old people, as she ought to 
be, she will bring it to him and help him up. If 
his staff is made of pasteboard, or a little slender 
stick, which breaks very easily, it will be of no use 
—it cannot hold him up when he leans onit. It is 
** a poor staff.” 

1 was inquiring about some little children and 
their mother, theotherday. ‘‘O,” saidalady, ‘‘their 
father is a poor staff.” But you ask what this 
means. I willtell you. You know little children 
are quite helpless; they cannot take care of them- 
selves—cannot earn their clothes or bread, nor 
pay for a house to live in. They look to their fa- 
ther for these things. They lean upon him for 
support; and they need it as much as old people 
need a staff to help them and lift them up. But 
these little children had no kind father to take care 
of them. He went off and left them without a 
home, or any thing to eat. He has been gone 
two years, and has not seen them. He lives part 
of the time in the same town. He earns some- 
thing, but spends it for rum, and lives in the filthy 
grog-shop. Their mother could not take @are of 
all the children, and one poor little boy is now in 
the poor house. He leaned upon his father, but 
he was a poor staff, and he fell, in his helpless 
state, into the hands of others, who now have to 
support him.—Jb. 





THE LOST SAILORS.* 


Columbus made three voyages to the new world, 
which he discovered in the West. A great many 
vessels, containing in all twelve hundred men, 
were with him on the second voyage. They found 
many islands, unknown before to the world, par- 
ticularly one which was pleasant and beautiful, its 
green shores being washed by the gentle waves. 
Columbus called it Guadaloupe. The vessels an- 
chored near this delightful spot. The men were 
weary of being shut up in the vessels and living 
upon salt meat and hard bread, and were very glad 
to get leave of Columbus (for he was commander 
of them all) to go on shore, penetrate the forests, 
and roam over the plains, and gather the fruits of 
the island. 

At night, when the boats returned to the vessels, 
it was found that one captain and eight men were 
missing. Columbus was much displeased, for 
though all the others had obtained leave, these 
had gone without. But he was very much alarm- 
ed too. Through all the night and the next day 
he waited, but they came not. He feared that 
they had been murdered by the natives of the is- 
land. These Indians were called Caribs. They 
were exceedingly fierce and cruel, and were said 
to he so savage as to eat the bodies of their 
enemies whom they killed. How then could 








* See Irving’s Life of Colambus, vol. 1. 








YOUTHS COMPANION. 











Columbus, the kind-hearted and brave, allow the 
vessels to sail away and leave the men in that 
strange land? 

A young Spaniard, named Ojeda, with forty 
men, went to explore the island, in hopes of find- 
img the wanderers. Ojeda, with his party, search- 
ed through the woods aad climbed the mountain’s 
side; they fired guns, and made the forests re- 
sound with their shouts, in hopes that the lost ones 
might hear the sound—but in vain! Ojeda return- 
ed with his disappointed party to the vessels. 
Columbus grieves for the wanderers, and will not 
go till they are found, though he wishes much to 
sail away and discover more islands, and more of 
the wonders of the new world. At last, after wait- 
ing some time longer, and fearing that the men 
would never come, to the great joy of all, the lost 
ones appeared on the beach, and made signs to be 
taken on board the vessel. They had been wan- 
dering in the woods, unable to find their way out; 
the more they tried to gain the shore, the more 
deeply they became entangled in the pathless for- 
est. They were received with joy; but though 
the noble heart of Columbus was glad when he 
saw them, he still thought it necessary to punish 
them for going on shore without his consent. 

What child does not pity these sailors separated 
from their friends, wandering in an unknown land, 
exposed to the cruel and fierce Caribs? But is 
wot every one who has sinned and allowed wrong 
feelings to come into his heart, and forgotten God, 
lest in a far more terrible wilderness than were 
these men? ‘Fhey were separated from their 
friends; but is not the sinful child separated from 
God? These men grieved that they should never 
again see their own bright and sunny native land; 
but the sinful child, whose heart is not changed, 
shall never see heaven. They feared the fierce 
and warlike Caribs; but far worse enemies lie in 
wait for the sinner. These islanders only devour- 
ed the body; but Satan will seize upon the soul. 
How willing too was Columbus, and all the men 
in the ships, to receive the wanderers; and is God 
less willing to take back to his friendship, those 
who seek his face through Christ? 

But mark the difference. Columbus thought it 
mecessary to punish these men, and we do not 
know but he did right; but those who return to 
God shall be freely forgiven; for, let it be written 
on theéfheart of every child who reads this story, 
that ‘f there is therefore now no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus!”’ M. A. C. 

Boston, Jan. 6, 1840. 








EDITORIAL. 








PROVERBS.,=--Seconp Series.==No, 2. 
s* An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.’’ 


This was a favorite saying with my aunt Debby. 
Not a day passed that she did not find some occasion 
for it. How well I remember the brass andirons in 
the little parlor, with the branches of evergreen and 
asparagus stuck between them? This parlor was 
never opened except on great occasions, and conse- 
quently I regarded it and all its contents with the 
greatest veneration. The red and yellow carpet, the 
painted card racks over the mantel-shelf, the cow and 
milkmaid which alternated with a great bunch of 
picnies and marigolds on the paper of the walls; all 
these were in my estimation, the utmost limit of the 
grand and beautiful. 

Nevertheless, there was one part of my daily labor 
connected with this room, which was very wearisome 
to me. I was expected every morning to take a 
cloth with a little rottenstone on it, and rub those 
same’ brass andirons of which I have spoken. This 
always seemed to me an unnecessary and useless la- 
bor; not only because, as the room was kept con- 
stantly shut, nobody profited by the brightness of the 
andirons, but because they seemed to stand as little in 
need of the operation, at the beginning as at the close 
of my task. Butif I ever ventured to express my 
opinions on the subject to my aunt, she always had 


an answer ready. ‘ An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure, Nelly. A few rubs every day will 
keep them bright, but if you once let them get rusty it 
will be hard work enough to brighten them again, I 
promise you.” 

It was the same about weeding the garden, or mend- 
ing my clothes, or any other domestic operations, 
which I was always in favor of deferring as long as 
possible. ‘Tuesday afternoon, after the ironing was 
finished, was the regular time for mending the stock- 
ings; and on that afternoon my aunt Debby and I 
might always be seen with a work-basket between 
us containing all the stockings of the family. My 
aunt never failed to examine those which had passed 
through my hands, and very often were they return- 
ed to me, with the assurance that they were ‘not 
done yet.” ‘‘ You have only mended the holes, but 
you should have darned all those thin places, which 
will be holes next week, if you don’t. Remember 
‘¢an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 

For my own part, I had always a particular aver- 
sion to this anticipating of work. I used to tell aunt 
Debby sometimes that I would much rather mend a 
good big hole, than darn a thin place which only 
threatened to be a hole; but she always replied, 
‘* Tush! tush! child; you know nothing about the 
matter !?? which was very true. 

There weresome other applications of aunt Debby’s 
proverb of which the wisdom was more doubtful. 
For instance, if I complained of a slight headache, I 
was very sure, on the principle that prevention is 
better than cure, to receive a dose of castor oil or 
some other equally pleasant remedy. To be sure, 
this mode of procedure had one advantage, as it made 
me careful not to complain, unless there were some 
pretty serious ailment. , 

But the best application of this proverb is one that 
my aunt never thought of. She never applied it to 
my character; never told me how much easier it is to 
keep out evil than to drive it out. I did not know 
when I suffered weeds to spring up and take deep 
root in the garden of my heart, how hard it would be 
afterwards to pull them up. If 1 had known it, per- 
haps 1 should have been more careful. I would 
therefore advise all my young readers to watch against 
the beginnings of evil, and to remember that in all 


things pertaining to character, prevention is better 
than cure. L. 








VARIETY. 


A Little Girl’s Thoughts, 


A little ee recently returned from the Sabbath 
School, and said with some earnestness, ‘“‘a girl in 
my class said to our teacher, I think I gave my heart 
to the Saviour last night. But I don’t think she did, 
because when I went to fix her shawl, she was very 
snappish. She told me also that she was going to 
have a new gown, and I don’t think she would be 
thinking of such things if she really had a new heart.” 
Now this shows what her ideas of a Christian are. 
She has been in this class two years, and has learnt 
from the Bible what are some of the fruits of a good 
heart. She thought if her little school mate had really 
become a Christian, and loved the Saviour, she would 
not get angry at so trifling a matter as touching her 
shawl, nor would she he thinking in meeting, about 
new gowns. ‘This little girl had no means of know- 
ing whether her friend was a Christian or not. She 
could only judge by her words and actions. And 
when she showed anger or talked about improper 
things on the Sabbath, and in the house of God, she 
thought her heart was not right. Do my little read- 
ers think she was right? May this little girl and all 
Sabbath School scholars go to the Saviour and give 
him their hearts.—S. S. Treasury. 








ee 
A Little Mohammedan Tract Distributor. 


Tt was in 1827, that a poor Mohammedan girl, 
about five years old, was pointed out to Mrs. Wil- 
son, of the Female Orphan Refuge near Calcutta, as 
a creature suffering hunger almost to starvation, and 
pining under an aged father’s cruelty, who, having 
nothing to give her, beat her whenever she asked him 





for food. After much persuasion, the old man was 





induced to make over the child, by writing to Mrs, 
Wilson, in order that when he was gone she might 
claim her from the hands of an unkind brother. 4 
native Christian was instantly sent to draw up the 
necessary paper, but the old man had just expired 
when this person reached his dwelling. The poor 
little girl was standing by the corpse eating a piece 
of biscuit, which fell from the father’s hand as he 
expired. The brother, after giving much trouble, at 
length allowed the child to be removed. She has the 
name of Anna; she is tall and thin, and of a very in. 
teresting countenance. 

Having been three years in the institution, this girl, 
with an elder orphan, accompanied Mrs. Wilson on 
a tour to the upper provinces. 

“Dear little Anna was of great use,” says Mrs, 
W. “as the villagers, to whom we wished to give 
tracts, were too timid to wait our approach, but 
would always admit the child amongst them; so we 
sent her forward, and by the time we reached the 
spot she was engaged, perhaps on tiptoe, assisting a 
poor man to read a tract. If they were backward in 
taking them, she would encourage them to do so with, 
‘* Take it brother, take it; it is God’s book; it will 
teach you about Jesus Christ.?” Other interesting 
conversations are also recorded between this child 
and the natives. At length she returned to the insti- 
tution, and was for some years a valuable aesistant in 
teaching the younger children. She is now married 
to a catechist of the Church Missionary Society, and 
both she and her husband have eminently enjoyed the 
regard of the missionaries, with whom they have 
been placed.—S. S. Journal. 


—— 
Frederick and his Nephew. 


Frederick the Great was so fond of children, that 
the young princes, his nephews, always had access to 
him. One day, writing in his cabinet, where the 
eldest of them was playing with a ball, it happened 
to fall on the table; the king threw it on the floor and 
wrote on. Presently after, the ball again fell on the 
table; he threw it away once more and cast a serious 
look on the boy, who promised to be more careful, 
and continued his play. At last the ball fell unfortu- 
nately on the very paper on which the king was wri- 
ting, who being a little vexed, put the ball into his 
pocket. The little prince humbly begged pardon and 
entreated to have his ball again; but was refused. 
He continued for some time praying for it in a very 
piteous manner, but all in vain. At last, grown tired 
of asking, he placed himself before his majesty, put 
his little hand to his side, and said with a menacing 
look and tone, ‘Do you choose Sire, to restore the 
ball or not??? The king smiled, took the ball from his 
pocket, and gave it to the prince, with these words; 
** Thou art a brave fellow; Silesia will never be re- 
taken whilst thou art alive.” 


caren 

*Tis more to say, I will mot go, and yet to go, than 
to say, I go, sir, and yet not to go; but say and do is 
best of all. 








POETRY. 


GOD SEES EVERY THING AND KNOWS EVERY 
THING. 
I’m not too young for God to see; 
He knows my name and natnre too, 
And all day long he looks at me, 
And sees my actions through and through. 
He listens to the words [ say, 
And knows the thoughts These within, 
And whether I’m at work or play, 
He’s sure to see it if I sin. 
Oh! how could children tell a lie, 
Or cheat in play, or steal, or fight, 
If they remember’d God was by, 
And had them always in his sight! 
If some good minister is near, 
It makes us careful what we do; 
And how much more we ought to fear 
The Lord, who sees us through and through. 
Then when I want to do amiss, 
However pleasant it may be, 
I'll always try to think of this,— 
I’m not too young for God to see! 








i 
MORNING PRAYER. 

My God, I thank thee that the night, 

In peace and rest hath passed away, 
And that I see in this fair light, 

My Father’s smile that makes it day. 
Be thou my guide, and let me live, 

As under thine all-seeing eye, 











Supply my wants, my sins forgive, 
And make me happy when I die. 
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